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MARTYRS. 


HUSS AND JEROME, 


(Concluded. ] 


Arter having remained thirty days in prison, on the 
sixth of July, John Huss was called again before the 
council, in the great church of Constance, to receive his 
sentence. The Cardinal de Viviers presided. The 
emperor and all the princes of the empire were present. 
An immense crowd had assembled to view this sad 
spectacle. Mass was being celebrated when Huss ar- 
rived, and he was kept outside until it was over, lest the 
holy mysteries should be profaned by the presence of so 
great a heretic. 

Huss was then brought in, a scaffold was erected in 
the middle of the church, and on it were placed the vest- 
ments of a Romish priest. A preacher then exhorted 
the audience to destroy this man of sin. Perfect silence 
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was commanded, and then the proctor of the council 
read all the charges against Huss. Those which were 
true and those which were false were all repeated, and 
many that had not been before made were read. Huss 
wished to reply to the false charges, but was forbidden, 
and the Cardinal of Florence exclaimed, ** You are stun- 
ning us,” and gave orders to the ushers to force him to 
keep silence. John Huss cried out with a loud voice 
and prayed to be heard, but they refused him. ‘Then he 
fell on his knees and commended his cause to the Sove- 
reign Judge of the universe. 

Once more he spoke to deny one charge and said, 
knowing his innocence he had come to the council of his 
own free will under the public protection and faith of the 
emperor who was there present. In speaking these 
words John Huss looked steadfastly at Sigismund, and a 
deep blush mounted to the imperial brow. 

Huss’s refusal to abjure, being publicly read, two sen- 
tences were pronounced against him, one condemning 
his books to be burned, the other devoting him to degra- 
dation from his sacred office, and then to be burned to 
death. While they were reading his sentence and 
naming his heresies, John Huss exclaimed at the charges 
made against him several times, particularly when he 
was accused of obstinacy, and said, “I have always de- 
sired and am still most anxious to be better instructed in 
the Scriptures. I declare that my zeal for the truth is 
such, that if by a single word I could overcome all the 
errors of heretics, there is no peril that I would not en- 
counter for such a result.” He then fell on his knees, 
and said, “* Lord, pardon my enemies! Thou knowest 
that they have falsely accused me, and that they have 
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had recourse to false testimony and vile calumnies against 
me; pardon them from thy infinite mercy.” ‘This 
prayer was answered only by wrath and mockery, par- 
ticularly from the heads of the assembly. 

After his sentence was read they ordered him to put 
on the priest’s vestments and mount the scaffold as was 
the common form ; there all offenders were allowed to 
speak to the audience. It was hoped that even there he 
might recant; but Huss only repeated that he knew not 
what he had to recant, and that he would not injure the 
doctrines he had taught or the consciences of those who 
had heard him by confessing errors of which he had 
never been convinced, “* No! no! It shall never be said 
that I preferred the safety of this miserable body now 
destined to death to their eternal salvation.” 

The bishops now bade him descend from the scaffold, 
they took the chalice or cup of communion out of his 
hand and formed a circle round him, and as each took 
off a part of his sacred vestments, they uttered a curse in 
its place, when this was done, and when the cup was taken 
from him, they called him the accursed Judas. Huss re- 
plied, “ I hope by the mercy of God to drink of his cup 
in the kingdom of Christ.” The bishops then proceeded 
to alter the shape of his tonsure by cutting it into the 
shape of a cross; some say that they even mangled his 
head, but we will hope that this is a falsehood. They 
then put on his head a tall pyramidal-shaped paper cap, 
on which were painted frightful figures of demons, with 
this inscription—* The Arch Heretic.” When he was 
thus arrayed, the prelates devoted his soul to the devil. 
John Huss however recommended his soul to God, and 
smiled and said aloud, “ I wear this crown of opprobrium 
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for the love of him who wore a crown of thorns.” He 
was now given over to an officer who was told to see him 
burned with everything he had about him. At the gate 
of the church a guard of eight hundred men waited to 
conduct him to the place of execution. He was first 
carried to the episcopal palace where his books were 
burned before his face. Huss only smiled at this indig- 
nity. On arriving at the stake he was allowed some time 
for his devotions, which were so fervent, that some of the 
people, who of course in their ignorance thought him a 
wicked man, cried out, ‘* What this man hath said we 
know not, but surely he prays like a Christian.” 

As he was preparing for the stake he was asked if he 
wished for a confessor. He said ‘“‘ Yes,” and a priest 
was called, a man of great learning and high reputation. 
The object was to obtain a recantation from him there at 
the stake. The priest told him that he durst not confess 
him unless he recanted. ‘* Then,’’ said Huss, “I must 
die without confession. I trust in God that I have no 
mortal sin to answer for, and I will not purchase absolu- 
tion by perjury. Lord Jesus, help me to endure with 
humility this frightful death, which I suffer for thy holy 
gospel. Pardon all my enemies.” Whilst he was 
praying thus, with his eyes raised up, the paper crown 
fell off; he smiled, but the soldiers replaced it on his 
head in order as they said that he might be burned with 
the devils whom he had obeyed. 

He thanked the keepers of his prison for their kindness 
to him, and then repeated his faith in Jesus, and that it 
was in his name and for his gospel he suffered. He was 
then fastened firmly to a stake driven deep into the 
ground. He was at first placed with his face to the east ; 
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some of the cruel multitude objected to that, and he was 
unbound and his face turned towards the west. Fagots 
were then placed round him, and a quantity of wood and 
straw. Before the fire was kindled, the duke of Bavaria 
rode up to beg him once more to retract his errors ; but 
Huss was faithful; ‘“*I have no errors to retract,” he 
cried; “* I have preached Christ with apostolic plainness, 
and I am now ready to seal my doctrine with my blood.” 

The fagots being lighted, ‘* Jesus, Son of the living 
God,” cried he, “‘ have pity on me !” and then he began 
to sing a hymn, but his voice was soon lost in the roaring 
of the flames; while his face was discernible, his lips 
were seen moving in prayer and praise. Soon his cruel 
torments were finished, they heaped on more fuel, and 
when all that was mortal of John Huss was consumed by 
the flames, they took the ashes and scattered them in the 
Rhine, so that the earth they said might not feel the load 
of such enormous guilt. 

The life of Huss had been a perpetual condemnation 
of the guilty lives of the clergy. He was severe towards 
himself, and detested hypocrisy; he preached that a 
good life was of more importance than opinions. He 
kept up a constant warfare against vice. His piety, his 
fortitude, his calm, manly simplicity, his good sense, his 
sweetness and gentleness, inspire us with the tenderest 
love and reverence for him, and we feel as we read of 
his cruel fate as we do in reading of the life and death 
of Jesus. 

When the news of the death of Huss arrived in Prague 
the people were very indignant. They clamored against 
the council. A letter signed by most of the nobility was 
sent to the emperor and council, reproaching them for 
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their injustice and cruelty, and the honor of martyrdom 
was decreed in public assembly to theit master. The 
sixth of July is held sacred among the Bohemians. An 
oration is delivered on that day in praise of the martyr. 
In some places large fires are lighted, around which 
the people assemble and sing hymns to his memory. A 
very remarkable medal was struck off in honor of him, 
on which was his head with this inscription: ‘* Centum 
revolutis annis Deo respondebitis et mihi.” 

These words are said to have been uttered by Huss to 
the bystanders a little before his execution, and were 
applied afterwards to Luther, who appeared just a hun- 
dred years later. 

A few words now of Jerome the friend of Huss, whom 
we left in prison in consequence of his fidelity to his 
friend and master, will finish this painful story. What 
became of this friend and pupil of Huss, whom we left in 
prison and in chains ? 

After the death of Huss they made yet more earnest 
attempts to induce him to recant. He listened unmoved, 
and was faithful fora longtime. At last his constancy 
gave way ; flesh and blood could no longer support such 
misery. Hunger, sickness, torture were too much for 
him; he yielded. Yet once more when he was brought 
before the council that he might recant, he defied their 
fury and returned to his horrid dungeon faithful to the 
truth. At last after many trials, on the second of Sep- 
tember he read an ample recantation, acknowledging the 
errors of Wickliffe and Huss, and acquiesced in the con- 
demnation of his friend, and declared himself a believer 
in all the doctrines of the church of Rome. Witha 
heavy heart he returned from the council. The irons 
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were taken from his body, but they were transferred to 
his soul. All the caresses and kindness of his friends 
were of no avail; they only mocked his sorrow. He 
was now treated with less severity in prison, but now 
for the first time he felt degraded by his sufferings. 
Now was he indeed in a gloomy solitude. His accusers 
saw this; they were not satisfied ; they feared his repent- 
ance; they still kept him in prison, and six months 
afterwards brought him before the council again, to hear 
new charges against him. Jerome rejoiced at this, for 
he longed to relieve his soul of its heavy burden. After 
defending himself with an eloquence that almost con- 
verted his cruel enemies, he avowed his conviction of the 
innocence of Huss, of the truth of his doctrines, and 
then sqlemnly declared that of all the sins he had ever 
committed in his life, none weighed so heavily on his 
heart and caused him such bitter remorse as that com- 
mitted in that fatal place when he approved of the sen- 
tence against his friend and master. That he felt horror 
at himself for having from the disgraceful fear of death 
acquiesced in his cruel sufferings and condemned his 
doctrines, and he then before the assembly prayed God 
to pardon this his great sin. 

On this very day he was condemned to the same pun- 
ishment as his master had endured. A similar cap was 
put on his head ; as he was a layman there was no cere- 
mony of degradation to go through. 

He walked with a firm step and a radiant countenance 
to the place of execution; when there he only smiled at 
the childish malice of his enemies who had carved the 
post to which he was chained into a grotesque image of 
Huss. When tied to the stake he saw a poor peasant 
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bringing a fagot to add to the flames. ‘‘O holy simpli- 
city,” said he, ‘a thousand times more guilty is he that 
abuses thee.” 

When the fire began to blaze he sang a hymn, and 
when he felt the scorching heat he was heard to pray, 
“‘O Lord God, thou knowest how | have loved thee, have 
mercy on me.” 

When the executioner first applied the fire he went 
behind Huss, but he cried out, “ Bring thy torch hither, 
had I feared death,! might have avoided it.” 

Thus died John Huss and Jerome of Prague. All that 
visibly belonged to them was burned with them, and the 
ashes thrown into the Rhine, for their persecutors knew 
that their followers would regard everything that had 
been theirs as a sacred relic, and that it would become an 
object of reverence with them: but their malice was 
vain, for the very ground where the stake to which Huss 
and his friend had been fastened was hollowed out, and 
the earth on which they had suffered so nobly was carried 
to Bohemia and guarded with a religious care as another 
holy land. 

From the seed which was there’sown, and which was 
watered by the blood of these martyrs arose the refor- 
mation in the Christian church. Martin Luther gathered 
strength and inspiration from the words and life of Huss. 
Every one who is persecuted for opinion, should go in 
spirit to the damp, gloomy dungeons of these noble suf- 
ferers and watch with them in their long nights of agony, 
and listen with them to the truly friendly voice which 
spoke to them exhorting them to be faithful to themselves 
and not to dishonor the truth which they had taught and 
which they held more sacred and more dear than life 
itself. 
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In comparing these two good, great men we see in 
Jerome an impetuosity and weakness which his calm and 
courageous master and friend never knew. Huss was 
never unfaithful, Jerome was, but in conquering himself, 
in confessing and repairing his sin, and in choosing 
death rather than falsehood, he became victor over a 
greater enemy than any that assailed Huss. He subdued 
the tempter within, and rose triumphant from a deadlier 
contest than his stronger master was exposed to. The 
strong and the weak, the fallen and the comparatively 
sinless may both gather strength and consolation from 
the contemplation of the lives and characters, and sorrow- 
ful but yet glorious death of these martyrs. _E. L. F. 


Nore.—In compiling the foregoing lives, the words of their 
biographers have been freely used. 





THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 





A youn, fair mother laid her head upon her pillow, 
and listened happily to the breathing of her young child 
in the crib at her bedside. She was good. She had 
offered her devout thanksgivings, she had humbly asked 
forgiveness for her short-comings and wanderings. She 
had implored a blessing on all whom she loved, and as 
the storm howled in the chimney, she had put up a peti- 
tion for the mariner on the deep, the destitute in the 
hovel. She had not thought of the slave in the far south- 
ern land, whither her only sister had that day gone to 
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reside. She remembered not the slave in her prayer. 
She never had. 

The night lamp burned soberly, the child slept peace- 
fully, and dreams stole over the happy young mother’s 
soul. 

She sat playing with her beautiful little girl in a strange 
scene. Very green fields, as of the rice plant, stretched 
hefore her ; a hot sun was in the sky, but she was shaded 
from it by dense foliage overhead and behind ; and as 
she twisted bright unknown flowers among the flaxen 
ringlets she loved, the child turned a laughing, rosy face 
of delight over her shoulder, the intelligence of four 
summers beaming from her blue eyes. ‘The mother 
kissed that exquisite white shoulder, but as she raised her 
head again, she became aware of two men, who stood at 
a little distance, talking earnestly. She knew not how 
they came there, but they spoke of her, and her little 
one. She caught looks such as she had never witnessed, 
she heard words of strange import, and gazed around 
to see of whom, of what they could be speaking. There 
was no living creature near, save the free birds, the un- 
bought lizards and butterflies. ‘The men drew near. 

“The child is dear without the mother at that price,” 
said one, ‘‘ you are making a good bargain, sir, but I 
cannot afford to buy the mother too.” And so saying, 
he stretched out his large bony hand, and seized the 
little one. The mother sprang to her feet, and clasped 
it in mute amazement and horror to her breast, while the 
child, always shy ofa stranger’s touch, screamed wildly 
with terror. ‘* Let go,” cried the other stranger roughly. 
“ Why? What does all this mean?” exclaimed the 
gasping mother. ‘ That she is sold, and her master must 
have her,” was the cold, determined rep!y. 
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The mother’s lips were again unclosed to speak, but 
the accents died away. Her eyes fell again on the little 
creature whom she clasped, but what did she behold ? 
It was utterly transformed. The snowy skin had become 
dark—dark—dark! those eyes, once heaven-blue, were 
of a sparkling black, the flaxen curls had been metamor- 
phosed into the thick wool belonging to the African 
skin. Bewildered, the miserable woman looked down 
too on her own sable arms, in which every vein swelled 
with agony ; she looked on the heavens above, the earth 
around. A new consciousness of identity broke on her 
soul ; she was the same, yet another ; she recognized, as if 
she had known them for weary years, the wet rice fields, 
the row of slave huts, the tall overseers who now came 
from behind the trees. Still the mother’s heart throbbed 
intensely, the shrieking child still clung to her bosom, it 
was hers, and she clasped it with prayers and cries. The 
lash fell on her shoulder, a stronger gripe than hers tore 
the little one away, and she stood dumb and motionless, 
striving in vain to cry aloud, to lift her heavy feet, her 
paralyzed arm. ' 

The young mother woke from her horrible dream. She 
sprung up and looked around the dear, well known, happy 
New England home. ‘The lamp burned soberly in the 
corner, the soft breathings of little Ellen came from the 
crib, and the mother, still trembling and oppressed, gazed 
on her fair face intently, put back the flaxen curls from 
her rosy cheek, and then kneeled with a NEw prayer 
to the God who had made her. 

From that hour she never felt that the horror—Slavery 
—was a thing afar off, beyond her; that it had no part in 
her daily thoughts, her nightly prayers. 
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Two years after, she shed tears of joy over a letter 
from the sister, who had married a noble young planter 
of South Carolina. His slaves were free; and with 
scarcely one exception, had desired to remain his hired 
laborers on the plantation, which as slaves some of them 
had attempted to fly from, at the greatest risk. H. 
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SABBATH MORNING SONG. 


Husu! ’tis the dawning of 
Sabbath day light; 

Quietly morning is 
Stealing on night ; 

Brightly the spirit’s love 
Springs from earth’s clod, 

Right to its home above, 
Blessed be God! 


Sweet rest hath been with us, 
Gentle and kind ; 

Pure love hath guarded us, 
Love unconfined. 

Mourning hearts yesternight 
Bow’d ‘neath the rod, 

Rise with this holy light 
Blessed to God! 


Nature’s sweet incense is 
Rolling on high ; 

Cloud touching beauty is 
Filling the sky ; 
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Sweet songsters wakening 

Spring from the sod, 
Hymning as best they can 
Blessed be God! 


Sweet light of Sabbath day 
Beaming with love, 

Rest in my heart alway, 
Raise it above! 

Teach it on high to soar 
Freed from earth’s clod, 

Singing forever more 

Blessed be God ! 





THE WHITE LADY. 















Tue following tale is translated from the German of G. 
C. Pfeffel, member of the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Arts; and though it deviates somewhat from the usual 
style of our narratives, in treating of knights, and ghosts, 
and lady-loves, it connects, with a satisfactory explanation 
of the marvels contained in it, an useful lesson for our 
young friends, upon the advantages of a clear conscience, 
and the superiority of open, fearless honesty, over the 
artifices of flattery and fraud. 

“The knight Wolfgang, of Wolfsberg, inhabited, with 
an only daughter, the lady Ida, his ancient castle in the 
Black Forest. He had now been a widower three years, 
and as at that time there were no frays in Palestine or 
Germany, he consequently undertook an interminable 
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crusade against the stags and boars of his ancient forest. 
From childhood he had exercised his daughter in riding 
and shooting with the bow. ‘Since I have no son,’ he 
said, ‘I will at least make halfa boy of the girl.’ His 
gentle wife, however, so far as she was able, had pre- 
vented the strange transformation, and had impressed the 
beautifu! Ida with a regard for feminine propriety, in the 
same proportion as her father endeavored to imbue her 
with manly courage. After her death the paternai sys- 
tem of instruction obtained the ascendancy. Ida had 
daily to accompany the knight to the chase, and thus 
the heroic mien of a Diana was blended in her counte- 
nance with the enchanting features of a Venus, as had 
been already long discovered, especially by the trouba- 
dours of that time, who frequented her father’s table. 
The knight Wolfgang was moreover a good-hearted man. 
Allhis neighbors were his friends ; and as he was the De- 
puty of the province, the inhabitants often visited him at his 
castle, and he was accustomed with cup in hand to relate 
to them the achievements of his youth. This hero, how- 
ever, who had long been the terror of the Saracens, 
could not at night ride by a churchyard or gallows 
without shuddering. As the crowing of the cock scares 
the lion,so the soul of the knight quailed before the 
scream of the screech-owl. He believed in hobgoblins 
and ghosts, and whoever denied them was to him asa 
heathen, believing in no God, and what was still worse, in 
no devil. “ 

Among his neighbors were two young knights, Chuno 
of Lowenstein, and Adelbert of Schénborn, who had al- 
ways assiduously visited the honest Wolfgang, and since 
his daughter had passed her sixteenth summer had been 
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still more devoted. Wolfgang easily guessed that they 
had special views of their own, and often wished that he 
had two daughters, that he might be father-in-law to both 
of them. They were two, well-formed, comely, and 
valiant landholders, masters already of their hereditary 
possessions. It must he added that Chuno wasa cunning 
flatterer, who had craftily studied Wolfgang’s humors, 
while Adelbert, by his honest, open character, had at- 
tracted the attention of the daughter rather than of the fa- 
ther. He had the misfortune besides, to believe neither 
in water spirits nor witches, and when the knight once 
related to him how the wild huntsman, with all his raging 
troop, had chased him the preceding Ember week through 
the castle forest, Adelbert involuntary puckered his lips 
into a smile. Wolfgang perceived it, and from that in- 
stant the credit of the young free-thinker sunk with him, 
and the more because Chuno took advantage of his heed- 
lessness, and corroborated the narrative of the old man 
with a dozen of his nurse’s tales, and thus completely 
settled the preponderance of his deserts. Thesly Chuno 
did not neglect his opportunity, he availed himself of the 
favorable opinion of the old man, to solicit him the very 
next day for the hand of his daughter. * Your proposal,’ 
answered Wolfgang, ‘is very acceptable to me, but I 
promised my departed Edeltrude, never to dispose of her 
daughter without her own consent. If you can gain Ida’s 
love you may carry her home as your bride.” Chuno was 
perfectly aware that the lady did not regard him with so 
favorable eyes as her father. He cursed in his heart the 
last request of the lady Edeltrude, and now paid his court 
to her daughter with redoubled zeal. Ida, on the other 
hand, by her redoubled coldness, chastised the industry 
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with which he sought to nourish her father’s increasing 
disaffection towards Adelbert. 

A new occurrence extinguished the last spark of good- 
will which had still glimmered in the mind of the old 
man. Wolfgang was relating one evening, that in the 
half-fallen tower of his castle, the ‘ White Lady,’ who at 
that time still played a distinguished part in the annals of 
the German seers and seeresses, was accustomed to an- 
nounce every important event in his family by her ap- 
pearance, and that the castle warder had seen her the 
preceding night in the great gap on its eastern side. ‘I 
should like to see her too,’ said Adelbert, ‘ and play the 
agreeable with her a little while.’ ‘ It would be better 
for you to forbear,’ replied the Lord of the castle. ‘ Why 
so?’ continued the other. ‘See, baron, here is my blue 
ring, it is a favorite bequest from my mother. Now I 
will place this ring on the ‘ White Lady’s’ finger, if she 
will only be so obliging as to give me her hand to kiss.’ 
The knight Wolfgang turned pale, Chuno rolled up his 
eyes, Ida laughed. 

Some days after this conversation, Adelbert found an 
opportunity to reveal his love tothe lady. A slight in- 
disposition had prevented her following her father to the 
chase. His proposals were just as surprising to her as a 
secret which we already know, but must seem never to 
have guessed. Moreover, the modest Ida blushed at 
the knight’s declaration, and she did so for the very 
reason which had prevented her blushing when under 
similar circumstances before Chuno. ‘ Baron,’ she said, 
‘ you must apply to my father; should there be obstacles 
to the fulfilment of your wishes, they will not proceed 
from me.’ Adelbert seized the lady’s hand, and knelt 
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while he pressed it to his lips. The knight Wolfgang 
soon after rode back to the castle, bringing a young deer 
and seven hares. Adelbert requested an interview with 
him, and disclosed his purpose with honest frankness, 
free from any parading professions, and without playing 
the courtier to the father, like Chuno. The knight was 
somewhat embarrassed, and at the instant no more cun- 
ning mode of extricating himself from the dilemma oe- 
curred to him, than the very one which would most favor 
Adelbert ; he gave him the same answer which Chuno 
had received from him. ‘The lady then,’ replled the 
young suitor, ‘ who has long known me, shall now decide 
my fate in your presence, noble knight.’ ‘ Not so fast,’ 
answered Wolfgang in still greater confusion; ‘ that must 
not indeed be, for I may not conceal from you that the 
knight Chuno solicited the hand of my daughter some 
weeks since, and that I referred him to her.’ ‘* Very 
well,’ resumed Adelbert,‘ Chuno and I are good friends 
and neighbors. I will speak with him, and we will ask 
the lady to choose between us next Sunday, in your 
_ presence. He too is no stranger to her, and she will not 
need a longer time for reflection upon her choice.” With 
these words Adelbert left the father of his mistress. 

On the following morning at breakfast, Wolfgang said 
to his daughter: ‘ Listen to me, Ida, two gallant knights, 
Chuno and Adelbert, desire you for their help-meet. You 
know them both ; Chunoisa refined, modest, God-fearing 
man, by whom you would be well cared for, both soul and 
body. Adelbert also has his good qualities. His father 
was my faithful brother in the wars, and died in my 
arms; the young man is his exact likeness, but his infi- 
delity scares me. This scoffing at holy things has often 
VOL. VI. 6* 
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offended and troubled me. I will lay no restraint on your 
inclination, but consider well before you decide. If 
agreeable to you, next Sunday you shall declare your 
choice.’ ‘My dearest father,’ answered Ida, ‘1 will 
choose, and you shall be satisfied with my choice ; I will 
not defend Adelbert, he must do it for himself.’ ‘ That 
he cannot,’ cried Wolfgang; ‘ did I not this last night 
see the ‘ White Lady’ again with mine own eyes? She 
was standing by the entrance to the castle turret. I 
heard the dog whine, and went to the window ; there I 
saw her as plainly as | see you and as she looked at me, 
whisk! and away she had vanished!’ ‘I only wish,’ 
replied the lady, ‘ that Adelbert also had seen her. Still, 
how happens it father, that with all his unbelief, he goes 
to church far more constantly than Chuno? How hap- 
pens it, that all his peasants are rich, while all Chuno’s 
peasants are excessively poor? How happened it last 
year, when Adelbert was so ill, that all his servants wept 
for him, and had three holy masses repeated for him 
every day?’ ‘ All that is very true, it is all right,’ said 
Wolfgang, ‘ he has besides a good name every where, of 
that I will not deprive him, but ’"—‘ My own dear father, 
in making my selection, I will think, not merely of my 
happiness, but also of your peace.’ With these words, 
Ida took away the breakfast, and gave orders to saddle 
her roan horse, as her father wished her to accompany 
him in a ride through the forest. 

Sunday arrived, and the two suitors came trotting to 
the castle, each accompanied by a page, in their embroi- 
dered collars, with heron plumes in their hats. The re- 
past was confidential and cheerful. Chuno reposed on 
the favor of the father, to whom the daughter had never 
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yet been disobedient ; Adelbert relied on the heart of the 
daughter, which knew how to guide that of the father. 
At the command of Wolfgang, Ida had been obliged to 
wear her departed mother’s bridal array, and to decorate 
herself with her bracelets. As Wolfgang saw her thus 
sitting at the table, and keeping up the dignity of the 
family, a tear rose in his eye. ‘ By the holy cross,’ said 
he, ‘she is my living Edda, only she has more fire in 
her eye, and more pluck in her heart. But that is my 
work. IfI had allowed her mother to train her, she 
would have been just such a timid little dove.’ 

When the meal was over, they proceeded after the 
good old fashion, to business. ‘ Lady,’ said Wolfgang 
to his daughter, the two honorable knights here present, 
sue for your hand. Both of them are to me dear and es- 
timable, but one only can be my son-in-law. The choice 
I leave to you. The lady courteously bowed to the two 
suitors and her father, saying,‘ The bridegroem whom 
I could love, must first of all things, give me such a proof 
of his courage, as shall be at the same time a proof of his 
clear conscience. He must watch three nights without 
attendants, without a light, and without arms, in the upper 
room of the old turret, or if he can, he may, sleep.’ ‘ That 
I will, that I will,’ cried both knights together, as Wolfgang 
was opening his lips to reprove the rashness of his daugh- 
ter’s scheme. ‘ Very well,’ said the lady, ‘ the lot may de- 
termine which shall make the beginning. He who watches 
the first night may sleep the following one; and so you 
may alternate until each has stood his trial.” The lot de- 
termined that Chuno should first undertake the enterprise, 
for which he appointed the very next night. Adelbert 
hastened back to his castle, and on parting, said to Ida, 
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‘It is not necessary for me to promise you, noble lady, 
that I will be here tomorrow betimes.’ Night came, and 
Chuno betook himself alone, without light or weapons, 
to the old grey tower, from whose battlements, the owlets 
and screcch-owls saluted him. Wolfgang, on the other 
hand, retired to his chamber, where he passed the whole 
night, without sleep, in impatient expectation of the 
morning. Scarcely had the day dawned, when he went 
to the window, and blew a hunter’s blast on his horn, 
which was to procure for him intelligence of Chuno’s life 
or death. The knight understood the signal, and imme- 
diately showed himself, with a friendly nod, at the en- 
trance of the tower. Wolfgang hastened towards him, 
and received him asason driven to the shore on the 
spar of a shipwrecked vessel. ‘ Well, baron, how has it 
fared with you?’ said he to Chuno. ‘Iam yet alive,’ 
replied the other, ‘let that suffice you, I may not, and 
cannot say more.’ At table Ida was gay and cheerful, 
whereupon her father and suitor drew the most favorable 
auguries. At evening, Adelbert appeared, and after par- 
taking of supper, when the castle warder blew the tenth 
hour, he like his predecessor, was escorted to the entrance 
of the fearful lodging place. He threw himself on the 
field bed-stead, which was provided with a wolf-skin, and 
saw, by the pale rays of the moon, now one, then two, 
then three bats hovering over his head. Midnight struck. 
The wall opposite the bed opened. A white female form 
approached with slow steps. Adelbert raised himself up, 
leaned back for a second, and then with firm step pro- 
ceeded towards her. When he was now distant from her 
the length of his sword, he addressed her, ‘ Who art 
thou?’ ‘The White Lady,’ answered a hoarse, hollow 
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voice. ‘What wilt thou?’ continued Adelbert. ‘The 
ring which thou didst lately promise me.’ * That thou 
shalt have. Thine hand ?? With these words Adelbert 
took off his ring, the ‘ White Lady’ extended her hand, 
and the knight put the ring on her finger. But at the 
same moment he threw his arm round the figure and 
cried, ‘I will now be better acquainted with thee. He 
seized upon the ghost so roughly, that half crying, half 
laughing, it cried, ‘ but pray be discreet, baron.’ ‘ Holy 
Virgin!” said Adelbert, as he threw himself at her feet, 
‘is it you, noble lady ? is this possible? This apparition 
is as incomprehensible to me as if it had been the ‘ White 
Lady’ herself.’ ‘It is not yet time to explain to you the 
mystery,’ resumed the lady, ‘I hope it may be done the 
day after tomorrow ; in the mean time, take good care of 
yourself, and be silent.’ With these words the figure 
vanished through the wall. And now Adelbert would at 
least have believed in waking dreams, if not in ghosts, 
had not his naked finger convinced him of the reality of 
the apparition. Wolfgang awaited him also the follow- 
ing morning at the window, and though he did not wel- 
come him in the same manner, with his hunting horn, he 
still manifested sincere pleasure at his safety. ‘ How 
are you baron?’ said he to him. ‘ My tongue is bound,’ 
answered he, ‘I will speak as soon as I may.’ 

During the time of the repast the lady appeared some- 
what embarrassed. She spoke less than yesterday, and 
as often as Adelbert looked at her, she cast down her 
eyes with a blush. The knight likewise betrayed an evi- 
dent absence of mind, and whenever he pledged father 
Wolfgang, he but half emptied his cup. ‘ Now, now,’ 
thought the latter to himself,‘ something has occurred 
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which has confounded Adelbert’s hopes, and favored my 
wishes.” When the young knight took leave, Ida, as if 
by accident, pulled off her glove ; he espied the blue 
ring on her finger; and Wolfgang’s presence could 
scarcely restrain him from clasping the hand which gave 
him such a flattering sign of hope. 

The goddess, however, who takes such delight in de- 
luding both knights and beggars, filled the fancy of his 
rival also with the sweetest dreams. Intoxicated with 
her nectar, he came on the third evening to castle Wolfs- 
berg to undertake his second night-watch. Wolfgang 
saw him take possession of his post with cheerful confi- 
dence. He laid down his grey head in peace, and had 
already sank into a soft slumber, when a violent tumult 
at his chamber door fearfully roused him. It was Chuno, 
knocking with both fists, and beseeching him in a trem- 
bling voice to open it. ‘In the name of all the saints, 
what has happened?’ cried the old man, while he ad- 
mitted the quaking knight, who could scarcely stand up- 
right on his legs. ‘My lord baron,’ stammered Chuno, 
‘the ghost—even now—has been—with me. Oh, I can- 
not describe the hideous form under which it appeared 
tome!’ ‘* Wolfgang made the sign of the cross, and 
Chuno continued. ‘It was at least six ells high, and 
spoke with such a voice! Oh! it still bellows in mine 
ears—‘ here, take my hand, else thou canst not be Wolf- 
gang’s son-in-law.’ With these words, it actually stretched 
out its fiery claws to seize me,! sank fainting to the 
ground, and when I again came to myself, the monster 
had vanished. Righteous Heaven! here it is !’—thus 
interrupting himself, as the door opened, and Ida ina 
long white dress came into the apartment. 
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* Well baron,’ said she laughing, ‘ you are admirable 
at inventing the marvellous. Here is the six-ell ghost 
which appeared to you. That your courage could not 
sustain the trial, you have yourself testified ; that your 
conscience could stand it no better, I will prove to your- 
self, and above all, to my deceived father. Elsy, come 
forward, do not be afraid.’ Elsy, the daughter of the 
castle warder now entered the chamber. Chuno grew 
still paler, and attempted to retreat. ‘ Stay, stay, Baron,’ 
cried Ida, while she caught him by the sleeve, ‘ and hear 
first the confession of this young girl.’ Elsy related that 
Chuno had promised her fifteen crowns, if she would as- 
cend the castle tower on three successive summer eve- 
nings at midnight, in a white dress, and show herself for 
an hour together, sometimes at the entrance, and some- 
times at one of the gaps. ‘I did so,’ continued she, with- 
out knowing the purpose of this mummery. When my 
lady called me to account, I confessed the whole, and 
promised to preserve the silence which she imposed on 
me. Here, valiant sir, is the gold which blinded me.’ 
She threw herself on her knees, laid the money on the 
ground, and implored forgiveness. ‘Stand up, Elsy,’ 
said Wolfgang, ‘and keep the money. I will also give 
you fifty crowns, in gratitude for your having opened 
mine eyes.’ He then said to Chuno, ‘ Now baron, you 
may go home; for the sake of your own honor and mine 
I will preserve silence in regard to your despicable trick.’ 
‘One thing more,’ cried Ida, as she stretched out her 
hand. ‘See Adelbert’s ring on my finger. He himself 
placed it there yesterday night, and I swore, by the holy 
mass, that I would not reveal myself to him, unless I 
should be compelled to a disclosure in order to escape 
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the becoming a sacrifice to his valor. Farewell, baron 
Chuno, I have no more to say to you.’ 

Chuno slunk away, and the good Wolfgang wept for 
joy on the neck of his triumphant daughter. ‘If your 
blessed mother only knew, how she would thank me for 
having taught you never to be afraid of any thing!’ Ida 
laughed. ‘Ah! ah! [understand you, the scholar has 
beaten her master, but it is all very well.’ 

As soon as the day dawned, Wolfgang sent his page 
to Adelbert to invite him to breakfast. The message 
surprised him. ‘Is the knight Chuno still at the castle ?? 
inquired he of the page. ‘No, noble baron, before the 
night warder blew the second hour, he quietly rode 
away.’ ‘This intelligence almost cost the life of Adel- 
bert’s brown ambler; he came at full speed after the 
castle page, as if the mountains were falling, and 
when he entered the hall, Wolfgang brought the lady 
to him with these words: ‘ Here, baron, I deliver 
to you the prize which your courage, and your 
honest heart have merited. Your bride will herself 
describe to you how she contrived to strip the mask from 
your rival, and to convince me, that one may be a good 
Christian without believing in ghosts.’ ” L. 0. 
































THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWERS. 


Tne birth angel waved her soft, white wing 
On a still, clear, starry night, 

And she paused to smile on the gentle Spring, 
Who sat in her robes of light 

Waiting for stern, old Winter to pass 

Aud brush his white dust from the peeping grass. 
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Silently went the angel on 
O’er hill, through wood and dell, sf 

But she drooped her wing and paused anon 
Some whispered words to tell 

To the flowers sleeping underground, 

Who trembled with joy to hear the sound. 


The ground-laurel laughed, the anemone wept, 
The blood-root folded its hands ; 
Some only moved, so soundly they slept, 
But the violei burst its bands, 
And began to patter its little feet, 
Only to think of the dews so sweet. 


*T'would have filled your heart with purest joy, 
’ If you could have simply heard 
The murmuring bliss without alloy, 
When their new life first was stirred ; 
I dare not reveal one half the sight, 
Lest the flowers complain of a traitor sprite. 
M. E. R. 








ANGEL CHILDREN. 
NO. II. 


WELL, my story-loving little friends, do you find our 
school-room pleasant enough to make it another visit ? It 
is a bright morning in June, and two new scholars have 
come to pass their first day withus. There they sit, one 
upon each arm of the teacher’s chair, (for their own little Me 
chairs have not yet been provided,) smiling, and smiled a 
upon by all. They are cousins, neither of them yet four a 
years old—the one a dark-eyed, laughter-loving, merry “i 
little thing, is named Fanny. The other, Mary M—, or any: 
VOL. VI. 7 a 
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as she was pettingly called, Ma-my, though a timid, gen- 
tle child, had within her own baby-heart, a life-spring of 
pure joy, perpetually welling up to overflow in blessings 
upon all around her. Now that the sweet spring is fed 
from a holier fount, shall it not have a wider flow, and 
shower upon all child-loving spirits, “* the dews of heaven- 
ly grace ?” 

To what flower shall I liken her? How shall I help 
you to see her just as my memory paints her, just as she 
looked on that first day at school ? Her white, long-sleeved 
apron was but the emblem of her pure spirit dress, while 
her bright brown hair and soft hazel eyes, seemed to speak 
beautiful words to all who looked upon them, In the 
bent head, the down-east eyes, and gentle whispers, you 
will see her shrinking modesty ; while a most winning 
smile and sweet confiding manner will tell you truly of 
her trusting happy heart. Many of you doubtless would 
choose for her, the violet, and the violet she was, in tim- 
idity and tearfulness, in early freshness and fragrance. 
A snow-drop she was too, in exquisite purity—a pansy, 
in happy thoughts; yet neither of these can express all 
the loveliness of this frail human flower. Do you knowa 
delicate spring blossom, which starts up in lone, beauti- 
ful places, from beneath grass and snow, and withered 
leaves—a little pink and while cluster-flower, of the sweet- 
est fragrance, hiding itself at the foot of rocks and tall 
trees, yet smiling out upon you with a baby look as if it 
only. wanted baby hands to stretch out towards you, and 
baby lips to kiss you? The Trailing Arbutus or ground 
Laurel—Mary used to love it, and it shall be her flower. 

From that first day, she was the pet of the school. In 
winter it was a matter of discussion with the girls, ‘* who 
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should be allowed to dress Mamy ?” With the boys, which 
of them should draw her home upon his sled, and at évéry 
play time, who should have the pleasure of taking cate 
of Mamy. ‘On poetry day,” as every Saturday morning 
was wont to be called, Mary’s earnest lisping recitation, 
as she repeated “ Mary’s Dream,” “ The Virgin and the 
Child,” ‘“* The Child’s Anger,” or some other equally 
beautiful and appropriate poem, gave universal delight: 
In the morning and evening hymns, it was her clear; 
sweet, yet tiny voice, which frequently and unconciously 
led the others. One of these hymins, her favorite—shé 
always sang with a beaming face; and in glad, bird-like 
tones. It was this :— 
































The pleasant sun is in the sky, 

The day is bright and clear! 
Now let our hearts be full of joy 
And all be happy here. 











Good resolutions let us make, 
We'll make them firm and strong, 

And watch them, that they may not break 

Or waver all day long. 








We'll think of God and Jesus, 
And holy angels too, 

And pray to them to help us 

Our duties well to do. 


Then when the day is over, 

And school and work are done, 
Our hearts shall glow as brightly 
As evening’s setting sun. 







I think she never forgot that hymn, and used frequently 
to sing it with her mother at home. 
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Truly was she a little poet in her love for birds and 
flowers, for music and poetry ; and something higher than 
a poet in her enthusiasm for all things spiritual and holy. 

‘She seldom came to school in the summer time with- 
out a bouquet of flowers, or a little basket of fruit ; and 
sweeter than either, fresh at all seasons, a happy smile for 
her teacher. ‘These offerings she loved to collect for 
her Sunday school teacher, and other friends. After gath- 
ering from the garden one morning a little nosegay, and 
obtaining permission to take it toa friend, she came back 
full of happiness, saying, ‘* Mother, I took the flowers to 
Miss F’. to get one of her sweet kisses, and she gave it to 
me.” Her affection for Mr. F. her minister, was another 


source of joy, to her loving heart. When she first began 
to go to church, she gathered for him, one Sunday, her 
favorite gift, some flowers, held them in her little hand 
during the long sermon, (it was communion day,) and 


then after lingering at the pew door, trying to summon 
courage to find him near the pulpit, she gave them to his 
wife whom she met on the way. 

A phrenologist one day visited the school, and in re- 
marking the heads of many of the children, he said of 
Mary, * This little girl will never tell a lie.” That was 
a bright saying for the truth-loving child, and with great 
joy she carried it home to her mother. Not long after, 
she was sent of an errand for some dried fruit, and meet- 
ing a little schoolmate, was tempted home with her, to 
make a call, as she was usually allowed to do, when out 
fora walk. Through some carelessness the paper was 
loosened and a part of the fruit lost. Some one present, 
in tying it up for her, said thoughtlessly, ‘* I suppose they 
opened it to eat some.” Mary sobbed and cried as 
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though her heart would break, at the suspicion, and her 
little friend, angry that Mary was grievéd, exclaimed 
indignantly, “Oh, you were not kind at all! you have 
hurt Mary’s feelings |” 

This excessive sensitiveness of spirit, in¢reased as it 
was at that time, by delicate health, was a source of pain- 
ful anxiety to those who loved her, and almost reconciled 
some of them to her earnest, oft repeated wish, ‘to dié 
and live with God.” Even in her healthiest and happiest 
hours, she kept this strong desire. To her mother’s 
question, “ But don’t you love to live with your mother, 
Mamy ?” she answered with much affection, “ Yes”— 
but after a little hesitation added, “I would rather live 
with God and the angels.” All her thoughts of God and 
death were bright and beautiful. When about four years 
old, she saw the dead form of a little friend who had 
sometime before lost her mother. It seemed to fill her 
with happy thoughts, and the next morning, while her 
baby sister was enjoying a loving morning frolic in her 
mother’s bed, a gentle, happy voice from the cot below, 
lisped forth, ‘** Lucy is in her mother’s arms, and little 
A——” (alluding to her friend) “is in her mothers 
arms too.” X year of two after, as this little sister 
was standing at her side looking out of the window, they 
saw a hearse awaiting a funeral at a neighboring house. 
“What is that ugly black thing ?” asked little L. “‘ That 
is what they are going to put the old lady’s body in, té 
carry it away to be buried,” was Mary’s answer. Lucy 
was indignant. ‘“ Poor old lady! they shouldn’t put her 
in that ugly thing!” “Oh, but Lucy, they only put her 
body in,” reasoned the happy child—“It was sick and old, 
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and hurt her, so that her spirit went away and left it, and 
now they will bury it.” 

Her walks to the cemetery, and to little Clara’s grave, 
were a source of great delight to her. She always came 
home with wild flowers anda happy heart. In one of 
her visits to the grave, she said to her mother, ** When I 
die, mother, I want to have singing around my grave, and 
flowers planted there.” It was just at eVening ; the sun- 
set was uncommonly brilliant, and she seemed full of joy. 
** Mother, if Mr. F. were here,” (alluding to her minister,) 
**how happy it would make him! Don’t you wish he 
were here ?” 

Yet with all this pleasure in serious and holy things, 
she enjoyed none the less all that was joyous and playful 
in every-day life. As she grew older and more healthy, 
her love of fun grew too, and to see her smiling face in 
your walks, was like meeting with an unexpected sun- 
beam, or a joyous strain of music. In her tenth year, she 
was what Miss Barrett so exquisitely describes, in her 
little poem of the “ Portrait.” Those of you who are 
old enough, and such among you who were Mary’s play- 
mates, remembering her ever with gentle love, must be 
sure to read that poem. I will promise you that Mary’s 
sweet image shall gleam upon you in almost every line, 
and her quiet voice of melody shall sound to you in all. 
One of the elder girls at school, who may read this, will 
doubtless remember superintending Mary’s writing lesson 
for her teacher, when she was one day in a particularly 
merry mood. Her usual careful attention was giving 
way to an impulse of fun, which required a check, with 
the request that she would be more quiet and attentive. 
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“* Kiss me, and I will!’ was the laughing promise, and it 
was, I believe, well kept. 

The large family dog, Carlo, was a loving companion 
in her merry plays. She had a tooth brush expressly 
for him, and used often to occupy herself before going 
to school in the morning, in brushing his teeth, to which 
operation he would submit with great patience. Then 
she would hug his neck, exclaiming, “* Kiss me, Carlo,” 
which invitation Carlo was ever most eager to accept. 
Her happy heart seemed at this time to be growing 
steadily stronger, her cheeks more rosy, her voice more 
merry, and last May not a flower in the fields bloomed 
so brightly as she. Still the cemetery was her favorite 
rambling place, and the search for violets and anemones 
there, her favorite pursuit. Still the quiet, lonely talks, 
and singing of hymns with her mother, the sermon to the 
children, the music at church, and the stories of Jesus in 
her little Bible, were among her dearest joys. 

That last month of May was a beautiful ending to her 
happy life on earth, but the new life which she then 
began, is more beautiful than we can imagine. Of its 
bright and heavenly beauty she told many things during 
her short sickness, of which I must tell you another time. 
N. ¥. 





A Persian philosopher being asked by what method he 
had acquired so much knowledge, answered, “ By not 
being prevented by shame from asking questions when I 
was ignorant.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HYACINTH AND VIOLA. 
{Concluded from Jast number ] 


CRATITUDE,. 


Sweet is it to receive 

All blessings that are given, 

And sweeter when our hearts believe, 
They all are sent from Heaven. 


“ An!” cried Hyacinth, as he awoke in the morning, 
‘¢ | have just been dreaming about rocking in the eagle’s 
nest. I thought the young eagles were there, and yet 
there was room enough for me too; and the mother 
eagle was hovering over us all with her great wings, and 
I loved to feel the soft feathers of the eagles, and to see 
their bright eyes. And I nestled down in amongst the 
queer creatures, and shut up my eyes, and thought I was 
going to sleep there all night. Then afterwards I seemed 
to be rocking in the boat on the top of the pine ; then the 
boat was rocking on the sen, and it rained pearls, and 
the pearls filled the boat, and you were with me, and 
your lap was full. Then the boat was full of roses, 
white and red; then presently we were sitting in a bed 
of toses ; and nightingales were all around us singing, 
and the light all around us hada rosy hue. Then we 
were wading through a field of ripe grain, and the grain 
was as high as our heads. It was barley, and the grace- 
fully hanging ears were as yellow as gold, and so was 
the whole stalk; and presently I thought it looked ex- 
actly like real gold, and shone brightly in the sunlight ; 
and we plucked some of the golden grain, and earried it 
away.” ‘Oh how pleasant,” said Viola. ‘I should 
like,” said Hyacinth, “ to know what such a pleasant 
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dream means. But come sister, now let us arise and 
carry the kid out that it may enjoy the morning sun- 
beams, while they are yet mild.” 

And the children arose, and Hyacinth took the kid in 
his arms, and carried it out, and laid it down in the sun ; 
but near the trees, so he could easily take it into the 
shade when noonday approached. Then he went to the 
spring, and filled the dipper with fresh water, and placed 
it near.” 

** Let us go,”’ said Viola, after they had eaten their 
breakfast, ‘‘and see if any of the wild rose-buds have 
bloomed.” 

** Ah well,” said Hyacinth, “‘ let us make a wreath of 
roses for each other’s head.” 

* Yes,” said Viola, ** and it shall mean that we love 
each other.” 

** But how are we to twine the wreaths,” said Hyacinth, 
“T forgot that we should want thread.” 

“So we do,” said Viola, ** what shall we do without 
thread ? ” 

** Now only think,” said Hyacinth, * what would we 
not give for only a few needle-fulls of thread ? ” 

“If we were at home we could have plenty,” said 
Viola. 

* Well, is it not queer,” said Hyacinth, * that we must 
give up our plan of having a beautiful wreath of roses for 
each other’s head, just for the want of a little piece of 
thread? Tam sure I never thought of thread being so 
valuable before. All we can do then is to gather some 
roses for each other; I will gather seven for you, and 
you shall gather seven for me.” 

** And how shall we keep them fresh?” said Viola, 
‘‘ we want a glass as much as a piece of thread.” 
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** No, I will tell you what we will do, Viola; we will 
go to the shore, and find a large kind of cockle-shell, and 
fill it with water, and put the roses in it, and then set it 
in a bed of our little garden, and it will look like a vase 
with flowers growing in it.” 

And they went to the shore, and having found some 
large shells, they carried thém to the spring, and filled 
them with water, and placed the roses in them, and set 
them down in their garden beds. The children amused 
themselves awhile with their garden, and then with the 
echo, then with the goat and kid; and then when the sun 
had reached the zenith, and they knew it must be noon- 
day, they went to the oyster bed, and took their dinner, 
after which they roamed about the island in search of 
flowers. ‘They wandered amongst the rocks, whére 
crystals were shining, and where wild roses, and waving 
grass, and hanging vines, grew out of the crevices; and 
they went through dark glades, where only here and 
there a small patch of blue sky peeped in through the 
sun-illumined green of the interwoven boughs ; and they 
clambered up the sides of sunny slopes where the goats 
were feeding ; and thus they passed away the time till 
about sunset, when they sat down amongst the wild 
honeysuckle bushes, which were now just in blossom, 
and scented the air around, and here they rested them- 
selves, while they arranged the flowers they had gath- 
ered. It was a piece of low ground where they sat, such 
as the fire-flies love ; andas the shades of evening began 
to creep over the landscape, softening it into a sober 
beauty, the lively creatures began their sprightly dance 
on the green plain, so that it seemed to the children as 
though the starry host of heaven had fallen there, only 
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that they saw it gathering fast in the dusky blue plain 
above, 

“*T wonder,” said Hyacinth, “‘ where we shall sleep 
to-night ; we have wandered far away from the cave, and 
from our bed amongst the shrubs.” 

** Perhaps here amongst the honeysuckles,” said Viola, 
‘and the fire-flies will come and light upon us, and we 
shall awaken in the night perhaps, and find ourselves all 
spangled with them.” 

** No,” said Hyacinth, * this is too low and damp a 
spot; we will stroll on again, and if we do not find either 
the cave, or the bed of leaves, we will lie down in the 
best place we may meet with. Very likely there isa 
good bed provided for us somewhere, which we do not 
know of; just as our supper was to-night, you know.” 

* Yes,” said Viola, ‘*the strawberries were a nice 
supper for us, were they not ?” 

“T felt very thankful, did not you?” said Hyacinth, 
** when. we found the strawberries, to think how God had 
taken care of them all the time from the green blossom- 
bud to the ripe fruit.” 

“Yes, brother,” said Viola, “and led us to the spot 
where they were, when we did not think of such a thing 
as their being there.” 

* Only think how long,” said Hyacinth, “ they have 
been growing for us, under His care, how long day after 
day the sunbeams have warmed them, and night after 
night the dews have fallen upon them, and how many 
soft showers have refreshed them, and the earth has given 
them all the nourishment they were willing to draw from 
her bosom. Oh, we need never fear for ourselves, need 
we? we will take as good care of ourselves as we know 
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how to, and that is enough; we will be content, whatever 
happens, if we know we have done the best we could. 
Come, now let us go up to some higher ground.” 

There was a small hill not far distant, clothed with 
fir trees; the children went up to the top of this hill, 
where the ground was all covered, several inches thick, 
with the dry leaves which had fallen from the trees ; 
upon this dry and sweetly scented bed, they laid them- 
selves down, while the thick foliage of the firs served as 
a shelter from dew and the night winds. ‘ This is the 
pleasantest bed that has been prepared for us yet, I 
think,” said Hyacinth, as he looked up the points of two 
tall firs, which were waving to and fro very softly in the 
wind, while a large star beamed down between them 
into the darkness, like a guardian spirit in silent love and 
watchfulness. And with hearts full of thankfulness, and 
love, and peace, the little brother and sister closed their 
eyes, and soon dropt into a pleasant slumber. 


LOVE. 


Those hearts where sweet love never dies, 
Are filled from fountains in the skies. 


The sun was high when they awoke, and the sky was 
blue that peeped in between the two points of the firs, 
where the large star had been twinkling ; the little birds 
were singing, and the great eagles were screaming, as 
they swept across the sky, above the tops of the trees, 
beating the air with their strong wings. 

** Did you see any thing pretty whilst you slept, bro- 
ther?” asked Viola. 

** | saw afar off in the sky, a large and bright purple 
cloud, and it sailed along, and came: nearer and nearer, 
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till at last it hovered just above my head, end then it 
broke, and rained down clusters of purple grapes, so that 
the ground was all covered with them ; and then | seemed 
to be ina sort of arbor, made wholly of the woven boughs 
of the grape vine, and the purple fruit was semi-transpa- 
rent, so that as the sun shone through, each grape seemed 
like a little amethyst globe, ana the seeds within it were 
as gold; then the grapes changed to clusters of purple, 
bell-shaped flowers, with vellow stamens and pistils, and 
when the breeze stirred them I heard a low melodious 
murmur run through them ; a sort of ringing sound, and 
together making a delightful harmony, softly swelling 
and dying away, like the music of the AZolian harp. Now 
tell me what you have been dreaming, Viola.” 

**] believe I did not dream at all, only something about 
the fire-flies. I thought there was a chaplet of them 
shining in your dark hair; and then it seemed a garland 
of small white lilies, which looked like the wild honey 
suckle, and then it was a diadem of sparkling gems.” 

“Now,” said Hyacinth, “let us go and try to find the 
place where we left the goat and her kid; for they will 
need our care.” So they ran down the side of the hill, 
and when they had reached the foot of it, they heard the 
distant bleating of a kid, so they hastened on in the direc- 
tion from whence it came, hoping it might be their little 
charge. And so indeed it was; the mother had strayed 
away to feed awhile, and the kid was calling for his 
breakfast. And the children knew where to find their 
cave, and their garden, and the echoing rock, and the 
eagle’s nest, and the spring of sweet water, and the 
bee’s nest, and the oyster bed. 

The little kid was now nearly recovered from his 
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injury,and could walk about, and both the creatures had 
become so familiar that they allowed the children to ca- 
ress them, and it was not more than a day or two more, 
before the goat allowed Hyacinth to milk her; and as 
the children fed her well with all the things they found 
she loved the best, she gave so much milk that she could 
spare them a draught of it twice a day, besides having 
enough for her little one. 

The hill of firs had proved so beautiful a nightly rest- 
ing place, that the cave, and the bed of leaves were de- 
serted by the children, and for several nights they were 
couched under the dark-green curtains of the firs ; but it 
happened one day, that they roamed about the island a 
great deal in the heat of the sun, and wearied themselves 
very much; s» happening about twilight to be near* by 
the bed of leaves, which they had first chosen as their 
resting place, they laid themselves down there instead of 
walking up to the hill. 

‘I do not know, sister,” said Hyacinth, * but it would 
have been better for us to have slept in the cave to-night; 
for the weather has been so very warm for the last day or 
two, that there may be a thunder shower to night. And 
I believe I heard just now a distant rolling.” 

**Oh! let us stay here now,” said Viola “I am so 
very tired and sleepy ; perhaps it will not rain.” And 
soon they were both in a sound sleep. 

About midnight Viola awoke her brother, exclaiming, 
“ Oh! Hyacinth! Hyacinth! wake up! I want to tell 
you something,” 

* What, Viola ?” 

“Hyacinth dear, 1 never felt so happy in my life. 
How I love you. Ihave been dreaming of mother, she 
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held me in her arms, and pressed me to her warm bo- 
som, and she was singing to me, and when I awoke I 
still heard her singing. I hope the Lord God will call us 
to heaven soon, brother. If he would call us to-night, I 
should be so glad; then I should see mother again. But 
let me tell you all that I dreamed. I thought that I was 
in heaven, and was walking in a green meadow, and all 
at once | met mother there, and she sat down, and held 
me in her arms, and her warm lips kissed mine, and her 
face was so brilliant with beauty, that it seemed as if 
there were light shining through from within, and she 
led me along by the hand to show me her home, and I 
dreamed it was a palace of some beautiful stone or pearl, 
which was semi-transparent, so that when we were inside 
I found that the bright light of heaven shone in every- 
where, and illumined it all around; and the floor was of 
such a clear crystal that it seemed as if it were still 
water, and we were walking on the top of it; and all the 
many pillars andarches, and the vases of flowers, and all 
the things that were there, were reflected in it asin 
water. Oh, Hyacinth! I thought I loved mother more 
than I can tell ; and so I do now,and you too, Hyacinth. 
Only hear the thunder, and see how bright the lightning 
is. I think it would be pleasant, if God should direct 
the lightning down here to us, so that we might die by 
it, and so go to heaven together, would it not, Hyacinth ?” 

‘** Tt would, sister, only if we both should go away, then 
poor brother, who is away on the sea, would come back, 
and find all gone, and he would be alone.” 

* But we are just as much away from him on this 
island, as if we were in the other world,” said Viola, 
“‘and perhaps more, because then our spirits might be 
near him.” 
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** Yes, but surely, Viola, we shall not stay much longer 
here, because we shall need the care of our friends; we 
should grow up here in ignorance.” 

“Should you be sorry, Hyacinth, if the Lord should 
take me away tosee mother, and leave you here alone ?”” 

**Oh no I hope not, good little Viola; no, 1 am sure 
I should be glad to have you go and live in heaven with 
father and mother, and the other blessed angels who love 
each other so much, 

** Now I am going to sleep again, brother ; how beauti- 
ful if I should wake in heaven !” 

-And Viola closed her eyes, and while the lightning 
flashed sharply, and the thunder rolled deeply, she 
dropped into a gentle sleep. Hyacinth lay awake, think- 
ing of Viola’s pleasant dream, and of many beautiful 
things, and listening to the voice of the thunder, and 
watching the golden threads of the forked lightning, as 
they darted through the dark sky. The lightning came 
nearer and nearer, and soon it seemed directly overhead, 
and by the light of the incessant flashes, Hyacinth looked 
upon the quict and beautiful countenance of his little 
sleeping sister. She Jay with her little round arms 
crossed over her breast, and her dark brown curls lay 
clustering around her white brow and neck, and Hya- 
cinth thought she looked as the young angels must look. 

At length Hyacinth fell into a dreamy slumber, and 
then into a sound sleep, from which he did not awaken, 
1ill the red sunbeams of the morning touched his face. 
The pretty little Viola Jay there still the came, with her 
arms folded across her breast. 

“Viola,” said Hyacinth. ‘ Sister,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence. He laid his hand upon her arm. 
“‘ Dear little Viola,” he said, ** good, kind little sister,” 
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and then he kissed her cheek. ‘You have gone to 
mother, hay’nt you, Viola? Yes, God sent the lightning 
to her, just as she hoped he would, and she has waked in 
heaven. The kind little sister! I wonder if I ever did or 
said any thing to make her feel badly; 1 believe not; } 
hope [never did. How happy she is now, and how 
beautiful she is now, too; yet how can she be more beav- 
tiful than this little earthly body, which she has just now 
left. 1 will now cover this all over with cool, green 
leaves, and fresh flowers, and I then will go and see if 
the goat does not want some water, for the little kid can- 
not yet go so far as the spring.” And Hyacinth went 
round about, and gathered all the prettiest flowers he 
could find, and mixed green leaves with them, and 
strewed them over the little earthly body of his sister, so 
as to cover it allup with them. Then he got some fresh 
water for the goat, and then made his breakfast of honey 
from the bee’s nest, and of the milk which he took from 
the goat, after the kid had taken all she wanted, and then 
went and sat down upon a rock on the sea shore to watch 
a boat which he saw put off from a vessel lying becalmed 
far off on the water. The men rowed straight towards 
the island, and it was not long ere they landed near 
where Hyacinth was sitting. Soon as the men had all 
landed, Hyacinth, ran to tell them that he could show 

them where the spring of fresh water was, and where 

the honey was, and the oyster bed, and where the wild 

strawberries grew, if they wanted any thing to eat or 

drink. Amongst the sailors was one, who though dark 

and weather-beaten, was so kind and open that he at- 

tracted the eye of the child, and he went and took him 

by the hand. He was a youth just approaching man- 

hood, and he had brown curls, just as soft and shining as 
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little Viola’s, and he had just such a clear blue eye as 
Viola had, and afier Hyacinth had looked in his pleasant 
face several times, he knew his sailor brother, whom he 
had not seen fora year, and the sailor recollected well 
his little brother Hyacinth, and they both wept joyful 
tears in each other’s arms ; and Hyacinth told his brother 
how sweetly the good little Viola had been called to 
heaven. ‘The sailor brother had the body which his 
little sister had left, put into the earth, and took away his 
brother Hyacinth from the island, and they sailed home 


together in the vessel, and saw again the friends they 
had left. A. A. G, 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


Tae great city of London, as all our readers know, is 
built on both sides of the river Thames, and extends 
along its banks for a considerable distance. The two. 
parts of the city that are thus separated by the river, are 
connected at its upper part by means of several magnifi- 
cent bridges. But the city extends down the river so 
far that the lower parts cannot be connected by a bridge 
ia this way, because a bridge would be such an obstruc- 
tion to the multitude of ships that are constantly arriving 
and departing. Yet these parts of the city are very 
bustling and busy parts,and it was found to be almost 
absolutely necessary to have some way of communication 
between them, for all the carts and ‘carriages that passed 
from one side to the other, though the distance across 
the river in a straight line was only about 1200 feet, had 
to go four miles round to cross London Bridge. This 
will give you an idea of the immense size of the great city. 
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This was found so inconvenient, that at length people 
began to consider whether some other way of crossing 
the river could not be invented to take the place ofa 
bridge. Accordingly, about the end of the last century, 
Mr. Dodd, an engineer, who had lived at the coal mines 
on the banks of the river Tyne, in the north of England, 
thought of digging a passage under the bed of the river; 
for the miners had dug such a passage through the coal 
bed under the Tyne, and in another place they had ex- 
cavated their mine to the distance of more than a mile 
under the sea. He published his proposal, and money 
was subscribed for the undertaking. He accordingly 
began by digging a large well, “ sinking a shaft,” as 
miners call it, inthe river’s bank ; but before he had pro- 
ceeded to near the necessary depth, so much water flowed 
in that he was obliged to give it up. I shall soon mention 
the ingenious way in which this difficulty was afterwards 
overcome. ‘Two or three years after this another attempt 
was made. <A wellor shaft, eleven feet in diameter, was 
sunk, and the horizontal digging was begun and carried 
some distance. But at length the difficulties became so 
great, that it was necessary to give up this attempt also. 

So the good people of Wapping and Rotherhithe still 
had to take their carts the long way round, by the bridges. 
But they did not give it up. During the next five or six 
years a great many plans were offered, and at length a 
celebrated engineer, named Brunel, proposed an entirely 
new one. And where think you he got it ?— for this 
was the plan which succeeded. He got itfrom watching 
the procecdings of a little insect which bores its way into 
wood, and especially into the bottoms of ships. This 
insect, called the toredo, has a hard, round shell, and it 
was this shell, and the manner in which the insect 
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worked under it, that gave the engineer the idea of the 
ingenious machine, by means of which the tunnel was at 
last dug. This is the advantage of observing things 
thoughtfully. Iam afraid that some of us might have 
seen the teredo a great many times, and not have put 
him to so good a use. I might give other examples of 
the same sort. Watt, the famous inventor of the steam 
engine, devised a useful piece of machinery, in imitation 
a lobster’s tail. 

The engineer began the new attempt ina singular 
way. You would suppose that the first thing to be done 
at any rate, would be to dig a shaft or great well. But 
no such thing. Mr. Brunel remembered the failure of 
the old attempt, and he began with building a circular 
brick wall upon the top of the ground. Let my readers 
stop here and imagine, if they can, what this was for. 
If they cannot, I will tellthem. It was to keep out the 
water which had so troubled Mr. Dodd. But how was a 
great circular brick wall to go into a hole that was not 
yet dug? In this way. When it was built sufficiently 
high, Mr. Brunel set his workmen to digging away the 
earth from within and underneath it. Of course as the 
earth was taken away, it settled down of itself, and when 
its top got below the surface of the ground, the masons 
went on building it up, so that its top might always be 
level with the earth. Thus you see by this ingenious 
contrivance the sides of his shaft were always securely 
lined with brick except the little space at the bottom 
where the men were at work, and thus the water was 
kept from filling it and the earth from caving in. The 
earth was raised and the water which did run in at the 
bottom pumped out, by a steam-engine. ‘“ We may 
imagine the wonder,” says the book from which I make 
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up my account, “ with which a person unacquainted with 
the object of these preparations, must have beheld that 
enormous mass of masonry at last beginning to descend 
regularly and peacefully, after the busy pigmies who 
were carving the way for it below.” 

When he had dug his shaft deep enough, Mr. Brunel 
built his great machine which was to pierce a broad road 
right under the bed of the great river. This con- 
sisted of a huge frame the size of the archway that was to 
be dug, built as strong as timber and iron could make it, 
and divided into twelve separate compartments, each 
containing three cells, one above another, just !arge 
enough for a laborer to work in; the rest was strong 
timber. Thus there were in reality twelve machines 
alongside of each other, and precisely similar. ‘The 
whole together was called the shield: The front of the 
shield was covered with small movable boards. This 
was the great teredo which was to pierce the bottom, not 
of ships, but of a great river. 

The mode of working it was this. Each workman 
standing in his cell took down one of the moveable 
boards, dug about six inches into the earth, and then 
firmly fastening back the board, took down another and 
did the same. ‘Thus piecemeal six inches of space was 
cleared from before the whole machine. You can easily 
guess the object of the little boards. It was, by leaving 
only a small surface exposed, to prevent the earth caving 
in and burying the workman. This was absolutely 
necessary, for sometimes the earth they passed through 
was so soft and wet as to be no better than mud. 

When the whole space had been cleared from before 
the machine, then, by means of screws resting against 
that part of the wall that was already built, each of the 
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divisions of the instrument was moved forward, and the 
workmen began again. This left six inches of the pas- 
sage behind the machine, without any brick-work to 
support it; but this narrow space was supported by the 
projecting shield until the masons built up their strong 
brick arch to support it. 

Thus the great worm crept along, slowly eating its 
way, down under the water, while ships were sailing over 
its head. For the first nine feet, it passed through the 
solid clay and all went well ; but then they came to loose, 
watery sand, and for thirty-two anxious days were in 
great fear that the river would break through. ‘ On the 
14th of March, 1826, the engineer startled the directors 
with the information that he expected that the bottom of 
the river, just beyond the shield, would break down at 
high tide. He had discovered that there was a deep 
cavity in the river’s bed. Accordingly at high tide the 
miners heard the uproar of the falling soil upon the head 
of their good shield, and saw bursts of water follow 
but they had taken precautions, and no injury ensued, and 
the river itself soon filled up the hole with mud. The 
same thing happened afterwards, so that they at last had 
to examine the bed of the river, with a diving-bell, and 
where there were holes, fill them up with bags of clay. 

It was not till May, 1827, that any serious accident 
occurred. ‘Then some vessels coming in when the tide 
was low, moored just over the spot where the shield was 
at work, and the obstruction they presented to the water 
caused a great hole to be washed away. Through this 
hole the water rushed with such violence, as to force the 
workmen out of their cells, and compel them to hasten 
out of the tunnel to save their lives. The hole was ex- 
amined from above, witha diving bell, and three thousand 
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bags of clay were used to fill it. In the course of a 
month, the great steam engine had pumped the tunnel 
free of water, and the workmen began to clear away the 
mud. The brick was found to be perfectly sound, though 
the force of the water had been such that the great chains 
which united the divisions of the shield were snapped 
asunder and the brick-work next the shield was worn to 
half its thickness. By Jan. 1828, the middle of the river was 
reached—though not without great danger. ‘* Something 
or other was constantly occurring to excite fresh alarm. 
Now a report would take place in the frames like a can- 
non-shot, some part having been suddenly ruptured ; now 
alarming cries were heard, as some irruption of earth or 
water impetuously poured in. With the bursts of soil or 
water would be felt large quantities of carburetted or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which presently igniting with an ex- 
plosion, would wrap the place in a sheet of flame.” But 
to all this the miners got accustomed, and would only say 
when there was a cry of “fire,” * Light your pipe, my 
boys.” 


One night when the engineer was superiniending 


the work, he was alarmed with the cry of ** The water! 
the water! wedges and straw here!’ On running to 
the place he found it came from a miner who had 
fallen fast asleep upon some straw, and was dreaming 
of an irruption. 

But in August of this year an irruption took place so 
serious that it had nearly prevented the completion of the 
Tunnel altogether. ‘The water and mud completely fill- 
ed it, and six or seven men were overtaken and perished. 
Mr. Brunel, Jr., the engineer’s son, was only saved by 
being near the entrance, and being carried by the rush 
of water right up the shaft. 4,000 tons of clay in bags 
was put into the hole before it was closed. When the 
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Tunnel was pumped out, the work was found uninjured; but 
the Company had spent all their money ,and were discouraged 
by repeated accidents, and by the great difficulty of carrying 
the work any further. For seven years it was shut up, and 
nething was done. At length the government of Great Britain 
agreed to furnish some money, and, to the great joy of Mr. 
Brunel, the work was begun again in January, 1835. For 
fifty weeks they proceeded only about two feet in a week, and 
then for twelve weeks they dug only three feet altogether. 
The ground was so soft that they actually had to make a bed 
beforehand by letting down clay to the bottom of the river, 
and then to dig through it. Yet under all these difficulties 
Mr. Brune] actually removed the old shield which had become 
worn and injured, and replaced it by a new one. When you 
recollect that the shield bore up the immense pressure of the 
bed of the river and prevented it from bursting in, you can 
imagine how difficult this must have been. I suppose it was 
done by taking the old away and building in the new, a little 
piece at a time. 

Two or three more irruptions took place, but happily no more 
lives were lost, and at length Mr.(he was now Sir Isambert) 
Brunel had the pleasure of passing down a shaft on the other 
side of the river, and through a narrow passage into the Tun- 
nel. How happy he must have felt when he saw the wok of 
so many years of toil and anxiety now almost completed! 
Perhaps there was not another man in the country who would 
have finished such a work in the face of such difficulties and 
discouragements. I call him a truly great man, and ’tis a 
greatness I like better than that of the wholesale butchers we 
call great heroes, though no doubt they too are remarkable 
men. 

The Tunnel is now finished and in constant use. It consists 
of two arches one thousand two hundred feet long, each wide 
enough for a carriage way and foot path, and lighted by gas; 
and in the great shafts at each end are spiral roads for carts and 
stair cases for passengers. The whole work cost $3,070,000, 

W. P. A. 








